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Research upon the condition of children injured at birth 
was begun at The Training School two years ago. There had 
been little previous work in this field, and the approach 
was necessarily exploratory. The immediate need was for a 
descriptive study of the group of mentally retarded and physi- 
cally handicapped children in the institution whose condition 
was attributed to cerebral injury at birth. Only cerebral in- 
jury was considered, since injury at birth to portions of the 
nervous system other than the brain may cause physical handi- 
caps but can hardly be considered to bear any special relation 
to mental deficiency. 


ORIGINAL PROBLEM 


The problem developed along three main lines of inquiry. 
The first was purely descriptive—an inventory of the physical 
and mental characteristics of the group. Though no formal 
comparative study was made, the mere statement of many of 
these characteristics showed a contrast with those of the hered- 
itary type of feeble-mindedness. 

The second goal was to determine the relationship between 
the physical handicap and the mental retardation. The neuro- 
logical handicap was so severe in some instances that the child 
was unable to walk or talk or to manipulate any object with his 
hands. This functional disability made response to the usual 
mental tests impossible, and a subjective judgment of the child’s 
ability, even on the basis of his response to test situations, was 
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apt to do him serious injustice. His mental level might be 
either underestimated or overestimated, but was more likely to 
be underestimated because of the functional limitations. The 
question was whether these motor limitations, by inhibiting the 
subjects’ means of expression, were in themselves a cause of 
apparent mental retardation. 

The third problem grew out of the second. In order to 
observe whether amelioration of the physical disabilities would 
result in mental improvement, a physiotherapist was engaged 
to give treatments in muscle training. These treatments were 
continued for six months during 1928-1929, and the results ob- 
served. Out of this initial contact with the work of the phys- 
iotherapist grew the need for more precise measures, both 
physical and mental, which would show improvement in the 
child. 

The descriptive survey of the subjects was completed in 
the fall of 1929 and is now in process of revision for monograph- 
ic publication. The physical therapy, which was discontinued 
because of the resignation of the physiotherapist, was resumed 
in January, 1930, and once again the opportunity for observa- 
tion of improvement under training presented itself. 


- NEW RESEARCH 


The observations made during the first six months’ period 
of muscle training were not well organized, and the measures 
were only rough approximations. The main value of the ob- 
servation was to show in what directions improvement from the 
muscle training might be expected. Likewise, in mental test- 
ing the methods used were not sufficiently refined to detect 
slight degrees of progress in mental growth which might be 
correlated with the improved physical function. The program 
for future work involves precise measurement of the physical 
gains under muscle training, as well as devising means to mea- 
sure small degrees of gain in mental function. 

Tests of motor function require, as a rule, both intelligence 
and neuro-muscular coordination in the subject. Even if the 
test directions are not difficult to comprehend, success in their 
performance requires mental control, concentration and atten- 
tion in addition to muscular coordination. They are, in reality, 
tests of mental direction of motor ability, and for this reason 
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motor tests are frequently used as tests of intelligence. In a 
physically normal subject they are of value because it is just 
this intelligent control of function which the experimenter de- 
sires to measure, but in children physically handicapped it is 
desirable to measure the actual degree of motor possibility apart 
from the factor of intelligence. 

At the same time it seems desirable to measure the inteeli- 
gence of these children apart from the functional expression of 
intelligence through means in which they are physically handi- 
capped. Whereas in physically normal subjects it appears 
more practicable to measure intelligence as expressed in reac- 
tion to a total situation, in these birth injured subjects it seems 
necessary to discover just what elements of intelligence are 
strong or weak in them. Where a motor handicap thwarts 
adequate expression it is difficult to distinguish how much of 
the failure in a total situation is due to the physical handicap, 
how much to lack of general intelligence, or how much due 
to some specific intellectual disability. If, then, we can mea- 
sure the motor possibilities of our subjects on the one hand 
and their mental level on the other, we should then be able to 
discover how large a part each factor plays in success or failure 
on tasks where the two must be combined. 

The immediate problem facing us in the initiation of this 
program is to devise motor tests which shall measure the sub- 
jects’ present standing in motor ability and will permit the 
detection of small degrees of improvement in repeated applica- 
tion of the test. The next problem will be to select or devise 
tests for attention, comprehension, discrimination and, if pos- 
sible, general ability, which require the least possible motor 
coordinations, either in speech or manual manipulation, for 
their response. 


MEASUREMENT OF MOTOR ABILITIES 


The functional difficulties of movement under which neuro- 
logically handicapped children labor may be described under 
five general headings, namely: range, coordination, precision, 
ease, and speed. These are named in the order in which they 
appear to be of greatest handicap to the subject. Those who 
are limited in range of movement because of spasticity usually 
also suffer from the lack of the remaining four items. How- 
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ever, range may not be restricted, but there may be only a lack 
of coordination, precision, and ease. Or, range and coordina- 
tion may be fairly good, and there will be only a lack of pre- 
cision, and so on, until all that one may notice in the way of 
handicap will be a reduction in the speed of movement as shown 
up, perhaps, in a formboard test. 

Most of our subjects who are receiving physiotherapy are 
quite severely crippled. There is, however, a wide range of 
variability in the exact nature of their handicaps. For demon- 
stration of progress it seems necessary to devise objective 
measures of these functions which shall have as little mental 
requirement as possible, that is, which shall be well within the 
comprehension of the subject. No single set of measures will 
apply to all subjects, and our problem is to devise a general 
outline which will lend itself to individual prescription for each 
child. Following is a statement of the physical measures needed 
in the case of one child which may serve as an illustration. 


1. Arm movements. There is extreme lack of coordina- 
tion and considerable athetosis. There is some voluntary 
control of the shoulder and elbow movements of the right 
arm, but practically none in the wrist and fingers. The 
hand is held in pronation. The left arm and hand are 
under slightly better control, but athetosis interferes with 
all attempted coordinated movements. The needs for mea- 
sures of progress are in the following lines: 

a. Ability to bend, supinate, and, in general, gain some use 
of the right hand. . 

b. Range of movement in both large and small joints of 
both arms, as expressed in the ability to raise the arm 
from the shoulder, to flex or straighten at the elbow, to 
pronate and supinate the arms and hands, and so forth. 

c. Coordination of such a degree as is expressed in the 
ability to reach out and grasp an object and place it 
in a certain spot, or to change it from one hand to the 
other. 

d. Voluntary control of movement without interference of 
involuntary movements which, in this case, may be 
either athetoid or overflow. 

2. Leg movements. There is not sufficient control in this 

case for the child to walk or stand. There is some con- 
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tracture in both knees, but more in the left than in the 

right. The needs for measures of progress are in the fol- 

lowing lines: 

a. Release of the contracture in the knees, which should 
be expressed in his ability to straighten them. 

b. Range in all movements of the larger joints, hip, knee 
and ankle. 

ce. Coordination as expressed in the ability to move the 
legs in rhythmic motions when the child lies on the 
plinth. 

d. Control in the ability to make voluntary movements 
without other involuntary movements. 


3. Posture. This child’s postural control is weak. He 
sits up rather unsteadily and has a tendency to slide down 
in his chair, so that he has to be strapped into the chair 
by a belt around his waist. He is not yet able to raise 
himself to a sitting position on the plinth, but he has achiev- 
ed the first step in that direction in that he is able to raise 
his head and shoulders from the table. It is desirable to 
measure his progress in postural control. 

4. Speech. This child cannot articulate well enough to be 
understood. This is largely due to restriction of the tongue 
movements and inability to control them. Special training 
would probably be necessary to improve this, but the earli- 
est improvement to be expected if the physiotherapist un- 
dertakes this training should be in range and control of 
the tongue and lip motions. 


It is already stated that these measures should require no 
complicated mental adjustment on the part of the child. A de- 
gree of mental ability is, of course, inferred if the child has 
responded to the muscle training, but the tests should make no 
requirements beyond those observable in response to the treat- 
ment. 

Some progress toward this objective has been made. An 
apparatus for the study of improvement in gait has been de- 
vised, which allows both graphic and numerical records of a 
child’s footprints in walking a distance of 15 feet. These re- 
cords are being taken every two months, and progress is observ- 
able in some cases. The technique of motion pictures is also 
under consideration. To show progress by this method, a 
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series of treatment exercises may be photographed and, after a 
three-months period, the same series would again be taken. 


MEASUREMENT OF MENTAL ABILITIES 


Tests for mental ability should be fitted to the needs of 
the case in a manner similar to that for physical measures, 
As already stated, the needs for measures of mental growth are, 
in these cases, along the lines of separate functions as well 
as in general ability. Following is a summary of the mental 
measures needed in the case of the child whose physical limita- 
tions were described above. The statement is not exhaustive, 
but only an example of the method to be pursued. 

This child’s possibilities of response may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. He can nod or shake his head to signify yes or no. 

2. He shows emotional response in smiling, laughing, im- 

patience, and so forth. 

3. He can point to objects with his left hand, but the ob- 
jects must be far enough apart to be certain that he is 
differentiating. The athetoid movements make his 
pointing so unsteady that one cannot be sure he is dif- 
ferentiating between objects within the range of his 
involuntary motion, such as two pictures on one page. 

4. He can grasp objects in his left hand and manipulate 
them to some degree. For example, he succeeded with 
the nest of cubes in the Stutsman Series, and with some 
of the blocks on the Goddard Formboard. He can 
grasp a pencil in his hand and make random marks 
upon a sheet of paper, but he cannot control the marks. 


This is about the range of the child’s modes of response to 
test (adaptive) situations. With these limitations in mind, it 
is desirable to determine the present status and the improve- 
ment in the following mental functions: 

1. Perception. ; 

a. Visual: of form, color, number, and size. This child 
does not appear to recognize consistently any form 
such as shown in the Goddard Formboard. How far 
does this poor form discrimination extend? He cer- 
tainly recognizes persons and objects. Color discrim- 
ination also appears to be uncertain at times. His 
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number concepts do not appear to extend beyond two. 
Is this a real lack of perception or only of language 
concepts? He evidently has some idea of size relation- 
ships, but how definite and acute is this? 

b. Tactile and kinesthetic. His opportunity to explore 
the “feel” of things has been severely limited all his 
life. At what level are his tactile or kinesthetic per- 
ceptions of form, texture, size, and weight? 

c. Auditory. There is no reason to suspect that his aud- 
itory experiences have been less than the normal. Are 
these perceptions better developed than those coming 
through other avenues? 


2. Memory. We cannot explore his rote memory or his 
logical memory by the usual verbal tests. It is important 
in his pedagogy to know how well he remembers and wheth- 
er he remembers best things that are presented verbally, 
visually, manually, or in any special way. 

3. Attention. His attention for things that interest him 
is obviously of indefinite duration. The athetoid movement 
and other physical handicaps make it difficult to tell wheth- 
er this attention is steadily sustained or wanders and is 
recalled. What is the span of his attention and the dura- 
tion of its steady voluntary direction? 

4. Comprehension. What is the level of his verbal com- 
prehension of language? Though he cannot employ lang- 
uage himself, he obviously understands much of what is 
said to him. At what level of sentence structure and vo- 
cabulary does this end? Is his non-verbal comprehension 
better than his verbal? 

5. Discrimination, ideational. At what level does he rec- 
ognize likenesses and differences, and does he succeed better 
in verbal or pictorial presentation of the material? 

6. Imaginal representation. It would be interesting to 
know to what degree visual and auditory imagination are 
developed in this handicapped child, but it is especially de- 
sirable to know if there is any special defect in the tactile 
and kinesthetic imagery, since experience through these 
avenues has been restricted. 

7. Language development. Although the child cannot 
make himself understood, it is obvious that he tries to talk 
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and that he attempts to form sentences. How advanced, 
then, is his verbal ideation in spite of the speech handicap? 
Is it better or worse than his non-verbal ideation? 


8. Judgment. Is he more or less suggestible than we 
should expect from his general level of intelligence, and 
does he exercise as good or better judgment than we might 


expect? 
THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Aside from its practical values, this study has striking 
theoretical implications. Intelligence, as we are accustomed to 
think of it, is expressed through speech and movement. Intelli- 
gent speech and action are thought of as the manifestations 
of a neurophysical capacity. The question is whether a latent 
capacity for intelligent adjustments may develop in terms of 
potentiality when there is an absence of overt expression in 
speech and movement. 

An answer to this question may be found in the course 
of our research. If a child 12 years of age, for example, hither- 
to no more capable functionally than a child 2 years of age, 
makes exceptionally rapid mental progress as the physical limi- 
tations are removed through physical therapy, then we may 
assume that the capacity for intelligent response had developed 
during the inactive years. Should the child make some pro- 
gress, but only at a rate normal to a child of his functional level 
then we must assume that the capacity could not develop with- 
out expressional means. If the child makes no progress men- 
tally, in spite of physical improvement, then we are faced with 
a number of possibilities, including cell destruction of the brain 
in areas other than motor. 

Thus, the positive result of accelerated mental improvement 
accompanying physical improvement under muscle training 
would be of far-reaching import for our conceptions of the 
nature and growth of intelligence. Negative or equivocal re- 
sults will be of less significance in this line, though of equal 
practical value in the clinical diagnosis of the children. There 
would still be the question whether early mental training might 
have been beneficial. Just as these children must be specifical- 
ly trained to use their muscles in ways which are natural to 
normal children, so it may be necessary to give special mental 
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training for thought processes. Through patient administra- 
tion of mental exercises, these afflicted children might conceiv- 
ably be trained to coordinate their mental abilities in a manner 
analogous to the trained use of their muscles. 


A Parable 
The Ball and the Box 


Tiny Fellow abideth with a group of little boys at The 
Training School. For albeit he hath lived more years, never- 
theless is his mental age less than two. And it came to pass 
that one day he found himself in a large room. And the room 
was empty save for a box and a large ball of many colors, sus- 
pended by a string from the ceiling. 

And when he beheld the ball, straightway was he filled with 
desire for it. And his desire and his excitement knew no 
bounds. 

But, alas, were his little arms too short. And though he 
reached for the ball he secured it not. In a random fashion he 
scurried about the room, but always did he return and reach 
for the ball his heart desired. 

And, lo, in his wanderings he came upon the box, not far 
from his goal. He ran to it and away from it many times, and 
it would seem to one watching that the box held some use for 
him. 

He looked upon the box and at the ball, one after the other, 
and by degrees he moved the box almost under this thing which 
he desired. Then he ran away, and from afar looked at the box 
and the ball. Immediately he returned, and with care climbed 
upon the box and stood erect. 

Because he was such a little fellow it seemed much to him 
to have climbed so high. And so delighted was he with the 
jumping on and the jumping off of the box that, lo, he forgot 
the purpose for which he had climbed and mounted the box. 
Though he stood directly beneath his goal and needed but to 
reach, never again did he look up at it. 

And I say unto you, many people are like unto this child 
with a mental age of less than two years. Seeing the thing 
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which they desire, they go after it. But so distracted are they 
by the smaller accomplishments along the way that the means 
by which the end was sought becomes an end unto itself. 

And, again, this parable hath a lesson for him who reads. 
For behold, the brightly colored ball remaineth for those great- 
er men who lose not sight of the thing they most desire. 


Cecelia G. Aldrich. 


New Books 


SAUDEK, ROBERT. Experiments in Handwriting. New York, 
William Morrow and Company, 1929. 394 pp. 

This volume should prove interesting both to lay and pro- 
fessional readers. Mr. Saudek presents his subject compre- 
hensively and with a firm practicality which should do much to 
discourage skepticism with regard to graphology as a science. 
He traces the development of handwriting in the individual from 
preschool age to maturity, and bases his conclusions on princi- 
ples of psychology as well as on keen observation, long experi- 
ence and study. 

Mr. Saudek’s work does not carry that illusive flavor of 
necromancy that has seemed to be present in those of his less 
able predecessors. He does not pretend to have fathomed the 
unfathomable, but carefully explains each step, illustrating his 
points by means of a supplement, included in the book, which 
presents more than one hundred photographic reproductions of 
the chirography of men and women from all walks of life and 
of various nationalities. . 

The layman must be impressed by the intricacy of these 
analyses and the fact that a single study is often not a matter 
of hours or days, but of weeks. It is also, perhaps unreason- 
ably, somewhat disconcerting to realize that Mr. Saudek has 
proven rather conclusively that one’s handwriting is so indubi- 
tably one’s own that it can never be disguised so completely as 
to deceive the expert. 

Vineland, N. J. Heather G. Collier 





The forty-second annual meeting of the Training School 
Association with their friends will be held Wednesday, June 11. 
Convening at 10.30 A. M. Daylight Saving Time. 
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Broadcasting the Kindergarten 


This is KDG—The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 
Elizabeth Dunbar—announcing. 


The Kindergarten children have just arrived at Garrison 
Hall where for the next hour they will entertain you with a 
program consisting of their opening exercises, morning prayer, 
songs and developmental studies. 


Listen! They are coming—some thirty little girls and 
boys. As usual, they are talking. 


John—Good morning, Miss D. 
Miss D.—Good morning, John. 
John—Say, Miss D., what are we going to do today? 


Violet—Oh, John, you are silly. You know what we are 
going to do—say our prayers to God as we always do. 

Miss D.—Yes, Violet and John, we are going to say our 
morning prayer first and then we will decide what next to do. 
Let us bow our heads and say our prayer. 


Now, shall we sing a song to the lovely sunshine which is 


making our room so bright and cheerful? 

Matilda—Oh, yes, we can sing, “Good Morning Merry Sun- 
shine.” 

Richard—Miss D., let’s sing, “Painting the Clouds With 
Sunshine.” 

Paul—Miss D., Richard is a rude boy, he ought to let Ma- 
tilda choose first, ’cause she’s a girl. 

Miss D.—yYes, Paul, you are right, we will first sing the 
song chosen by Matilda and then if everyone agrees with Rich- 
ard, we will sing his song. 

Althea—Maybe teacher would like us to sing another song. 

Miss D.—Thank you, Althea, it is very nice of you to think 
about me. 

John—I think about you too a whole lot, but I want to sew 
on my doll. 

Miss D.—We will sing, “Good Morning Merry Sunshine,” 
and one verse of Richard’s choice. Then we will do something 
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special and John may then do the thing which he wants so much 
to do now. 


Eddie—But Miss D. how about the story you said you would 
tell us about today? 

John—Eddie, you keep still. 

Miss D.—Children, there is plenty of time for us to do all 
of the things which we would like to do if we do not waste one 
shining moment. Shall we sing now? 

Miss Nellie, at the piano, plays while the children sing, then 
David and Sonny are privileged to give out the work while 
John and the others sew, paint, cut or color as they have desired 
to do. Miss D. continues with the reading of the story which 
had been promised for today. 

The hour passes happily. Listen! The “Brainy Clock” is 
sounding its first bell of warning which says to everyone, “Put 
away your work.” “Tidy up the room.” “Stand in line.” 

This concludes the first part of our program. Please stand 
by for further announcements. 

The kindly old clock in the Hall tower, which has regulated 
the activities of the school for nearly forty years, is again 
striking the hour. It is just ten o’clock. The “Brainy Clock” 
and the tower clock are in perfect agreement, they never quar- 
rel, just go on doing their duty, keeping good time and signall- 
ing the change of classes. 

The second part of the program which has been arranged 
for your further entertainment consists of songs, drills, games 
and plays, and will, I know, delight you with its spontaneity 
and spirit of good fun. 

Your announcer resumes her place at the microphone. Miss 
Nellie is at the piano and some forty little children, others 
have joined the group for this period, are standing on the circle 
in the big Upper Hall, known to all the children as the “Play- 
room,” waiting for the activities to begin. 

As the first chord is played the children face and march 
first by ones and then by twos around the room and continue 
their march until the command is given, “Take positions on the 
circle.” This command is quickly obeyed, the music stops and 
Miss D. takes her place on the circle with the children and calls 
upon Althea to decide the momentous question of “What shall 
we do first?” Althea thinks and then shows the teacher and 
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class by silent demonstration (she cannot talk very distinctly) 
that she wants to play Did You Ever See a Lassie? She 
takes the center of the circle while Miss Nellie plays the air 
as she moves her arms and feet as if playing the game of 
Jumping the Rope. All of the children imitate her move- 
ments and sing the song as they follow her motions; she joins 
in as best she can in the singing of the song. It is a very hap- 
py time for all and at the close of the game she bows to her 
little brother, Eddie, her choice, who immediately takes his 
place in the circle and is so eager to play The Blacksmith 


game that quite before the teacher can call upon him, he is 
selecting his workmen and the game is quickly under way. 

At the close Matilda, who has waited patiently for her 
turn to come and simply cannot wait another moment, begs to 
be allowed to sing a song with Charlie, a wee, cross-eyed little 
boy, who notwithstanding his somewhat pixie appearance, has 
a.very sweet voice and much personality. Matilda and Charlie 
walk hand in hand to the center of the circle and very sweetly 
sing, “Away in a Manger.” Hearty applause follows the song, 
making them very happy and quite satisfied to give way to 
others who clamor for the opportunity of exhibiting their tal- 
ents. 

As the song ends the outside door opens and a rosy faced 
boy pokes his head in. He grins and seems about to withdraw 
and close the door when Tony calls loudly, “Miss D., Joe is 
running away with the lunch.” Ten voices echo, “The lunch!” 
and ten more repeat the cry, “The lunch!” By this time Joe, 
who was “just having fun,” has entered the hall and is some- 
what sheepishly approaching Miss D. who enjoys with him his 
little joke and says, “Well, Joe, we were getting frightened. We 
thought maybe the lunch had changed its mind and was going 
to visit some other little girls and boys.” Practical Richard 
quickly replies, “Bread and jelly can’t change its mind Joe was 
just getting fresh.” ‘Well, anyway, we are glad that we are 
going to have our lunch and we are also glad that Joe brought 


it to us. I like him to be our errand boy because he is always - 


happy and full of fun.” says Miss D. John edging up says, 
“Teacher, I’m happy too.” 

Preparations are soon under way for the serving of the 
lunch. Their little grace is said and then it is Tony’s turn to 
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pass the lunch. He remembers Miss D. first, then Miss Nellie, 
next he passes it to the girls and then to the boys and lastly to 
himself. As the little sandwiches grow fewer and fewer in the 
box it really takes much self-control and a right degree of 
honesty on the part of the privileged one not to be tempted to 
serve himself before the last and maybe the taking of two help- 
ings. This is one of the good reasons for serving the lunch to 
this particular group of children. They do not really need it 
from the standpoint of nourishment, however, by such means 
we are able to teach some of the most fundamental and valuable 
lessons to children who through other channels would fail to see 
the point. Food always makes an understanding appeal to our 
little children. 


The lunch period is soon over and we hear, “Miss D., may 
we play Soldier Boy?” “May I be the captain?” “John al- 
ways wants to be it.” Miss D. replies, “Yes, we will play Sol- 
dier Boy, the game chosen by George, and since it is his game, 
we will choose him to be the first captain. Shall we?” “Yes!” 
“Yes!” “Yes!” comes from nearly every child. Even John 
agrees that it is fair, “Only,” says the aggressive John, “I can 
be the flag bearer. Can’t I, Miss D?” 

After the playing of Soldier Boy, Violet is told that she 
may choose what the circle is to do next and she decides that 
a rhythm game is what she would like to play. Miss Nellie 
begins the game by playing a march very softly, with Violet 
leading, forty children march so lightly that they seem like 
fairy folk stepping high in a mossy glen. A heavier chord is 
played and forty feet come down as one stamp and a good 
lively march follows the quiet beginning, and the rhythm game 
is in progress. 

Another chord is played, the children stop and wait for 
orders. The direction is then given for all to sit down. As 
soon as they are seated another series of rhythms are played 
and the children follow their leader by clapping hands, nodding 
heads, etc., in time to the music; as the game ends the warning 
bell is again heard and the children are directed to “Stand!” 
“Face!” and “March to class lines.” Class A children face door 
to room number five, Class B to room number four, and Class C 
passes to its regular place in readiness to go on to the next 
assignment in the school building. The third bell signals for 
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the passing of classes and while waiting for this signal, Miss 
D. marks the O. K. slips. Louisa is guardian of the younger 
children who are restless and eager to do something else. 

My! how long the minutes seem to little impatient children. 

Listen! The signal bells are sounding at last and the 
clock in the tower is striking the hour of eleven, announcing to 
our audience that the second part of our program which ends 
each day at eleven o’clock must now “go off the air” until to- 
morrow at ten o’clock when if you will “listen in” you will 
again be entertained by the plays and games of our littlest 
children. 

Part third of this special program will now be broadcast. 

This is KDG, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey. 
Miss D. announcing. 

The children have returned to their class rooms and are 
busily occupied with different activities; some are building a 
house, others are at the blackboard learning to write and a few 
are sewing on their stocking dollies. John is making trousers 
for his sailor doll and wants attention at once. Here they are: 

John—Miss D. give me some thread, quick. 

Miss D.—Is that a nice way to ask for something? 

John—But, Miss D., I can’t wait! See? 

Miss D.—Yes, I understand, John, and I will help you just 
as soon as I have finished showing Eddie how to write. 

John—I’m getting it. 

Crash! Down on the floor goes the work box and its con- 
tents. 

Many voices—Miss D. see what John has done. Look at 
him. He always —. 

John—I didn’t mean to doit. I wanted some thread and —. 

Miss D. then relieves the situation by saying, “Never mind 
children, just go on with your work while John and I straighten 
out the tangles. John, while I am getting your thread, you 
pick up the things on the floor. Fine! Now, here is your needle 
and thread.” 

The playhouse then gives trouble and Matilda wants an- 
other piece of paper with which to make a new rug for the 
floor. Althea thinks that Matilda has been careless and should 
use the old piece. Tommy, who is at the table, finds it difficult 
to paint with “all the kids jiggling the table,” and Charlie 
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caught Sonny feeding the gold fish, or pretty nearly doing go, 
and insists upon justice but Sonny denies the charge. Miss D, 
at this point decides that it is time to put away all work and 
for everyone to have a little rest and then a quiet song and Lo! 
before we know it the signal sounds and this time it says, 
“Dinner!” “Dinner!” “Dinner!” 


An Institution Visit 


I sometimes feel that several little business matters at The 
Training School often shorten the time for regular visiting, 
however, even during the brief stay on November twenty-first 
there happened to come to my attention much that I had not 
realized or seen before. With the loveliness of country surround- 
ings, tho the day was gray and penetrating, the tame squirrels 
were a welcome note as I came into the grounds and methought 
that many a child blessed with normal mind has not the same 
opportunity for education and training where the natural en- 
vironment can help to make life so beautiful and meaningful. 
The out-of-doors at The Training School is very expressive of 
the spirit within its doors. 

My first call was at Maxham—there I hoped to meet Miss 
Tyler who, by our pre-arranged plan might be waiting—that 
we could go visiting together. Disappointed not to see Miss 
Tyler I was started on my way aright by the cheery words of 
Miss Fallon and Miss Lapp. On the way to the Laboratory 
sounds of music from Robinson were impressive of the content- 
ment in that cottage. 

Miss Sehon was “at home” and seems to be well established 
in her work. With her efficient secretary, Miss Cramner, in the 
office, Miss Sehon may now comfortably leave on her many 
speech making journeys. 

Next stop was a fine call at Wilbur where Miss Kirkpatrick 
had a mothering eye on her forty-six girls, many of whom 
were busy “clearing up” after dinner served not only to her 
own large family but to the many other girls who also eat at 
Wilbur. Dish washing, setting tables, polishing floors—all to 
be done before school hour at two. Possibly a dozen of the 
girls were washing, drying and putting away the dishes. Elec- 
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tric refrigeration in the cottages is a wonderful comfort for both 
housekeepers and children. The girls related their good dinner 
to me, a wholesome and satisfying menu of spare ribs, (stew 
for the younger ones) potatoes, tomatoes, creamed onions, and 
for supper they were to have vegetable soup, celery, pudding, 
tea or milk. The girls talked about their daily tasks. Dorothy 
ushered me to the parlor to see how clean and orderly she keeps 
it. I think it is Suzanne who loves to clean the cellar and scrub 
the steps and with a happy smile about it. I have since been 
wondering—to be happy should we be allowed to do what we 
love, or is it that we should love what we must do? 

Miss Kirkpatrick seems to be a fine mother to her girls. 

At Louden, Miss Amore did the honors of hostess because 
Mrs. Leavitt was ill with a headache. Two girls were washing 
the living room floor which was then to be waxed. All of the 
floors were in good condition. The dining room work was near- 
ing completion after the dinner hour. The dining tables were 
unusually pretty with new yellow covers. I am glad to espec- 
ially commend Louden for appearance of the house and children 
as well as the behavior of the children. 

Passing lines of well made beds with a doll of some sort 
on almost each one, I next visited a kindergarten class. Miss 
Horsfield with twelve of her girls, who do not attend regular 
school were extremely interesting. There was fine discipline 
and good work being done. This teacher, I feel, does put more 
than common amount of the “how” and patience into her in- 
struction. Aprons, laundry bags, stuffed dolls, etc., were be- 
ing made and the girls in turn asked to show the “lady” how 
nicely each had done her work. 

It was getting late but I did make a short call at Tyler to 
chat with Mrs. Bockius and see her contented group of girls 
making their Christmas gifts while a radio concert kept them 
entertained. If The Training School in general loves Radio as 
they do at Tyler surely Mr. MacDougall’s gifts are duly appre- 
ciated. 

It was pleasing to notice a good photograph of Mr. Tyler 
on the living room wall. 

With a “good-bye” at Tyler my day at the School came 
to a close. It was an inspirational one for me. 


Bessie N. B. Tomlin. 
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Food Department 
Elizabeth Cleveland 


Annual Report 


Although it does not always receive the attention it merits, 
the question of proper food is of great importance. As recently 
as ten years ago, the content of a menu was almost certain to 
depend far more upon the appetite and tastes of the diner than 
upon the state of his health, as a result of which a great deal 
of sickness was endured which might have been prevented by 
adherence to a balanced diet. . 


In speaking of a well-balanced meal, we still refer to pro- 
tein, fat and carbohydrates, but modern dietitians have made 
two additions to the list of elements necessary for health. They 
are roughage and vitamins. Although there are six vitamins, 
known as A, B, C, D, E and F, the first three are probably 
most widely recognized as essential in diet. It is for their rich 
vitamin content that milk, fresh vegetables and citrus fruits 
have assumed such an important place among foodstuffs. 

A large percent of the foods served at The Training School 
is raised on our own farm, and is usually of excellent quality. 
Last season’s crops of onions, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, car- 
rots, beets and celery were ample to supply the needs of the 
institution during the winter months. The unfavorable weath- 
er conditions of last summer, however, were not without deleter- 
ious effect on the crops, and there was a slight shortage of 
white potatoes, making it necessary for the institution to pur- 
chase a supply of these elsewhere. 

Milk and eggs have been plentiful, and the children are 
eager for them. Delicious canned peaches and fruit butters, 
preserved last fall, have also proved popular. The pork which 
has been supplied this year is superior in quality to that of 
previous years, and has been very satisfactory. 

In order to provide a greater variety of foods, the institu- 
tion has purchased large quantities of vegetables and fruits 
not grown on The Training School farm. Also, in this con- 
nection, we have somewhat decreased the amounts of pork and 
sweet potatoes served, and have provided more fish, spaghetti 
and tomatoes, and other foods. 
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This year we have also introduced bran into the dietary 
of the children, and it has become very popular used in and on 
cereals. The bran is received from Battle Creek, Michigan, and 
is the same special grade used at the famous sanitarium of that 
name. Another Battle Creek product, which has also proved 
highly satisfactory, is the cereal “Zo,” which is especially rich 
in vitamin B. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

In every large group of children there are some who do 
not care for milk or fresh vegetables. Since these foods are 
really essential in the dietary, we have endeavored to discover 
some means of teaching these children to like them, and have 
met with some success. 

During the last quarter an experiment was conducted with 
twelve little girls, who were allowed to compete for a prize. 
A chart was made, and after each child had finished her milk 
and vegetables she was given a gold star. The children entered 
into the spirit of the competition immediately and were very 
happy when, after six weeks of contest, the prize was awarded. 

After the opening of Hutchinson Cottage a somewhat simi- 
lar experiment, with orange and tomato juices, will be conducted 
with the more frail little boys who will live there. We believe 
this will prove helpful. 

The result of the constant attention which is being given 
to proper diet is apparent in the encouraging increase in the 
weights of the children throughout the institution. 


ENTERTAINING 

Not only in The Training School, but all over the world, it 
seems to be true that the average child’s idea of a good time 
is simply having plenty of good things to eat. For this reason 
we are very careful to see to it that on special occasions there 
shall be nothing lacking. 

There was Christmas, for instance, when the dining rooms 
were gay with the bright red and green of poinsettas, and buzz- 
ing with happy holiday chatter. Tender roast duck, with “all 
the fixin’s,” and cherry pie for dessert were enjoyed by the older 
children. The little folk, whose digestions were perhaps not 
quite equal to duck, were served creamy fricasseed chicken and 
pumpkin pie. And for supper everybody had bricks of ice 
cream. 
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Easter, too, was a happy time. There were gay, decorated 
eggs at breakfast, and chicken and chocolate eggs for dinner, 
and again the favorite brick ice cream was served at supper. 

Then there was the Fourth of July, when the parents came 
and had dinner with the children, at the long tables in Garrison 
Hal. 

On February 22nd, a buffet supper was served to more than 
200 members of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
and their guests, following a section meeting of the Association 
at The Training School during the afternoon. 

And last but not least, there were the six weeks of summer 
school, necessitating sixty extra places in Maxham dining room. 
The days were long and the weather often unpleasantly warm, 
but the children were very anxious to help, and showed a won- 
derful spirit of cooperation. Every effort was made to render 
these meals as attractive as possible, and a specialty was made 
of salads, which lent a pleasing touch to the suppers. 


EQUIPMENT 


The children are very fond of ice cream, and the new freezer 
has proved extremely helpful. Previously we had used a 20- 
quart freezer. When it became necessary to replace this, how- 
ever, a 40-quart capacity machine was installed. This has 
saved a great deal of time and ice, and the ice cream is in no 
way inferior to that previously made in the smaller freezer. 

The Frigidaire system, which has now been operating in 
our kitchens for more than a year, has in every way demon- 
strated its efficiency. Foods can be kept at the proper tempera- 
ture with very little effort, and in 24 hours we are able to 
make 400 pounds of ice, which is superior in quality to that 
formerly made by the ammonia process. 

With the opening of Hutchinson cottage we will have still 
another kitchen. We have found these small unit kitchens 
very satisfactory. The improved flavor and variety of the food 
served, in small quantities, from these kitchens is well worth 
the slight additional expense which they entail. 





There will be no session of the regular Summer School for 
Teachers of Backward or Mentally Deficient Children held at 
The Training School this year but the work will be continued 
in 1931. 
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